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fidence about the time of rotation of Mercury and the 
inclination of the axis of Venus and of the prodigious 
height of the mountains on these two planets; they 
certainly ought not to have been put down as well- 
ascertained matters of fact. Figs. 67 and 68 I confess 
are beyond me. 

These samples, culled from different parts of the book, 
are enough to give a fair idea of its general character, 
and the impression made on my mind by a general 
perusal is that it is by no means an ideal performance. 
But there is much that is attractive about it. It is 
crowded with illustrations, many of them artistic and 
apposite, though in the case of some it is hard to see 
upon what they are intended to throw light. With 
children it will be deservedly a favourite. I think I know 
a boy, of some eight or nine years, not much addicted 
to reading, who will devour the “ pictures ” and render 
the life of his elders a burden by the countless questions 
they suggest. And the elders will, many of them, find in 
it much interesting matter ; and if what they read is not 
always quite sound and here and there a little dismal, 
there is much that is lively and stirring and to which no 
exception can be taken on the score of accuracy. We 
may wish the book good speed till something better of its 
kind displaces it. A. H. Green. 


SIR W. BOWMAN’S COLLECTED PAPERS. 

The Collected Papers of Sir William Bowman , Bart., 
F.R.S. Edited for the Committee of the “ Bowman 
Testimonial Fund,” by J. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., 
IF.R.S., and J. W. Hulke, F.R.S. In two volumes. 
(London : Harrison and Sons, 1892.) 

O more fitting record of a well-spent life could have 
been given to the world than these two volumes, 
containing “ The Collected Papers ” of the late Sir 
William Bowman. 

In July, 1888, the “Bowman Testimonial Fund” was 
inaugurated. Its design was to make to Sir William 
Bowman some acknowledgment of the appreciation in 
which he was held on account of his high personal 
character and of his professional and scientific attain¬ 
ments. This took first the form of a portrait of himself 
by Mr. Ouless, R.A., and further of a republication at least 
in great measure of his various scientific memoirs. These 
memoirs have been edited, with the assistance of the 
author, by Prof. Burdon Sanderson and Mr, Hulke. 

The first volume contains the whole “ of the epoch- 
making researches which were accomplished by Sir 
William Bowman between forty and fifty years ago in the 
field which he himself designated as that of ‘ Physiolo¬ 
gical Anatomy,’ ” for he regarded the discovery and uses 
parts as the main purpose of anatomical investigation. 
This volume has been edited by Prof. J. Burdon Sand¬ 
erson, and contains three memoirs from the “ Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions ” on the minute structure and move¬ 
ments of voluntary muscle; on the contraction of voluntary 
muscle in the living body ; and on the structure and use 
of the Malphigian bodies of the kidney, with observations 
on the circulation through that gland ; also the author’s 
contributions to “ The Physiological Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of Man.” This work was published between 1839 
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and 1856, by Drs. Todd and Bowman, and we learn the 
interesting details that out of a total of 298 illustrations 
to the two volumes, 120 of these were from the drawings 
of Bowman. This volume concludes with four contribu¬ 
tions to the “ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology” 
on Mucous Membrane ; on Muscle ; or Muscular Motion ; 
and on the Pacinian Bodies. 

The second volume comprises a selection of “ reprints,” 
together with some papers, now first printed, under the 
headings miscellaneous, surgical, and ophthalmological. 
These have been selected from a large amount of material, 
and arranged with the assistan ce of the author. This 
volume has been edited by Mr. J. W. Hulke, who writes 
that, “ read from the standpoint of the time when each was 
written, these memoirs, in addition to their intrinsic 
merits, have, as marking the views and opinions then 
prevalent, a distinct value for the student interested in the 
history of modern medicine.” 

The work is prefaced by a brief memoir by Henry 
Power, in which he reminds us that this man of many 
parts and much learning “ had a clear idea of the relative 
value of the different branches of knowledge associated 
with medicine, and that he recognised the futility of any 
endeavour on the part of the student to make himself a 
profound chemist, botanist, or physiologist, believing that 
such an attempt necessarily leads to the neglect of the 
practical subjects which are the occasion for which these 
foundation sciences are studied. No one knew better 
than he that ex libris nemo evasit ardfex,’ the scene of 
the labours of the student, was, in his opinion, at the bed¬ 
side of the patient.” These ideas of Bowman are of 
especial importance in these days, when the tendency of 
the teaching in our medical schools is for each teacher to 
try to make his subject the one alone necessary, instead 
of its being but a small part of an important whole. The 
sketch, which is all too short, is appreciative and sym¬ 
pathetic. One little trait we miss; while the great 
physiologist’s love of country life is hinted at, his love for 
and knowledge of flowers is passed over, and yet those 
who were privileged to know him in his days of well- 
earned rest and leisure will remember what a delight his 
garden was to him. Two portraits are given ; both are 
photographs. One is of the painting by G. F. Watts, R. A., 
of Bowman when forty-eight years of age. This hardly 
does justice to the original painting, and one is of the 
painting by W. W. Ouless, R.A., which was done for 
the “ Testimonial Committee Fund,” in 1889, when 
Bowman was in his seventy-third year. This is an 
excellent and pleasing likeness. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Aids to Biology. By Joseph W. Williams. (London : 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox.) (Students’ Aids Series.) 

This little volume of 142 pages, small octavo, is the 
second work which has reached us written up to the 
standard of the first examination of the Conjoint Board 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
information which it contains is transcribed from the best 
sources available, and the author has woven the excerpts 
into a very presentable whole, written in good, clear style, 
and exceptionally free of gross errors. The pages of 
the volume are enlivened by thirty-nine small woodcuts 
and a well-chosen epilogue from Broca, and there are 
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added a useful “ index glossary/' and a series of “ test 
questions,” largely culled from examination papers of the 
past. The work is by no means destitute of small incon¬ 
gruities and an occasional misuse of technical terms ; 
and the most serious errors which it contains, contrary to 
the general rule, involve leading rather than subsidiary 
topics. The description of “living matter” as existing 
in the “ colloidal condition ” and (two pages further on) 
as “ a semi-fluid granular substance . . . unable to absorb 
colouring matters when living ” ; the alleged origin of the 
coelome of “ all animals above the ccelenterata ” by “ the 
splitting of the mesoblast” ; the assumption that the con¬ 
tractile vacuole of the protozoa is a respiratory organ 
“pumping in oxygenated water,” and “ furnishing oxygen 
to the animal by means of its rhythmical dilatations ” ; 
the confusion under the term “paraplasm” between 
modified portions of the cell-protoplasm and products of 
its living metabolism, with the correlated description of 
the protoplasm of the egg cell as a “ vitellus, or yolk ” ; 
and the description of sclerenchyma as “ stony tissue,” 
are cases in point. We note with satisfaction the 
prominence given to the physiological and more purely 
chemical aspects of the subject, too often neglected in minor 
works on general biology. Conspicuous among leading 
dogmas formulated is the assertion that with the ex¬ 
ception of ascidians and some infusorians the animal 
“does not contain cellulose,” with the implication that 
certain animals form chlorophyll. We venture to think 
that the time has now arrived when the investigations 
of Beyerinck, Famintzin, Von Graff, and Haberlandt, 
Ambronn, and others, which have lately revolutionised 
our knowledge on these vitally important topics, should 
find expression in the elementary class-book. The 
author remarks in his preface that “ it must be remem¬ 
bered that biology can be learnt in no other way than 
with the scalpel and the microscope,” and that his volume 
is intended “ simply and solely for the purpose of re¬ 
vising” a practical knowledge which the student has 
gained under the guidance of his teachers, “ especially 
during the few weeks previous to the time when he in¬ 
tends to cross the threshold of the examination hall.” 
If this line of conduct can be ensured, the work will fulfil 
a good purpose ; but it may be doubted whether the over¬ 
taught medical student of to-day will regard the book as 
anything but a cram one. It has been compiled at con¬ 
siderable pains and with marked success ; but as the 
dispensation which it seeks to further cannot possibly 
endure, we wish we could congratulate the author upon 
a devotion to some more permanent and desirable 
object. 

Public Health Prabletns. By John F. J. Sykes. Illustrated, 
(London: Walter Scott) 

The author of this volume—which forms one of the 
Contemporary Science Series—has sought “ to bring to a 
focus some of the essential points in evolution, environment, 
parasitism, prophylaxis, and sanitation, bearing upon the 
preservation of public health.” It was impossible for him 
to deal fully in the space at his disposal with any particular 
part of so vast a subject, but he has contrived to give a 
very clear and interesting idea of the main lines of inquiry 
with which workers in the public health service are chiefly 
concerned. First he treats of internal and external influences 
affecting health, these influences being heredity, physical 
influences (light and heat), chemical media, and biological 
agents. Then he discusses the following aspects of com¬ 
municable diseases— causation, parasitism, dissemination, 
and modifications. Afterwards there are series of chapters 
on defensive measures against communicable diseases, 
and on the urban dwelling Mr. Sykes, as medical officer 
of health for St. Pancras and honorary secretary of the 
Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of Health, has 
had ample opportunity for the study of the questions on 
which he discourses, and his book ought to be of good 
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service in disseminating sound ideas as to the conditions- 
on compliance with which the attainment of a higher 
standard of public health depends. 

Galenic Pharmacy. By R. A. Cripps. (London : J. and 
A. Churchill, 1893.) 

The student of pharmacy will, no doubt, find plenty of 
instructive information in this book. It does not, how¬ 
ever, call for an extended notice in this journal, as the 
author does not attempt a scientific treatment of the 
subject, but confines himself to dealing with it on the old 
lines. The various pharmaceutical operations of solution, 
infusion, &c., are fully described, but no attempt is made 
to arrange the facts on any than an empirical basis. The 
time has arrived, however, when pharmacy should be 
expounded in a more scientific manner, and many barbaric 
and obsolete processes excluded or re-modelled in the 
light of our present chemical and pharmacological know¬ 
ledge. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Mr. H. O. Forbes’s Discoveries in the Chatham Islands. 

In a paper read before the Royal Geographical Society on 
I March 12th, and again in an article on “ The Chatham Islands 
and their Story ” in the Fortnightly Review of this month, Mr. 
H. O. Forbes has described his very interesting discoveries in 
these islands, and has founded thereon certain conclusions as to 
the past history of the New Zealand group. The most startling 
new fact is the proof of the recent "existence on the Chatham 
Islands of two birds whose nearest allies inhabited the distant 
group of the Mascarene Islands within the historical period. 
These are a flightless rail very closely allied to the Aphanapteryx 
of Mauritius, and a coot which is hardly different, except in its 
somewhat larger size, from the extinct Fulica newtoni of the 
same island. 

It is on the flightless rail that Mr. Forbes mainly dwells in his 
deductions of past changes which it is supposed to imply, and it 
is on these deductions only that I wish to make a few remarks. 
He quotes Prof, A. Newton and his brother as stating that the 
solitaire of Roderiquez and the Dodo of Mauritius, beingevidently 
of one stock, and there being analogous facts in the adjacent 
islands, they are compelled to believe that “ there was once a 
time when Roderiquez, Mauritius, Bourbon, Madagascar, and 
the Seychelles were connected by dry land” ; and he then argues 
that there must also have been a continuous land surface between 
this land and the ancient land comprising New Zealand and the 
surrounding islands. This connecting land he supposes to have 
been the Antarctic continent during a mild period and with great 
extensions over the southern ocean. When the Antarctic ice 
age came on the inhabitants of this continent had to migrate 
northwards, and some, “ such as the genus Aphanapteryx, would 
seem to have split into parties, which, travelling by divergent 
roads, finally arrived in regions so far apart as Mauritius and the 
Chatham Islands, unaffected by the varying climates and sur¬ 
roundings they experienced, being of an ancient dominating 
type.” 

It is this tremendous hypothesis which appears to me to be 
not only quite unnecessary to explain the facts, but also to be 
inadequate to explain them. If one thing more than another is 
clear, it is that these comparatively small flightless birds were 
developed, as such, in or near to the islands where they are now 
found, since they could not possibly have arisen on any extensive 
land inhabited by carnivorous mammals and reptiles, and, if 
introduced into such a country, could not long survive. So far 
as f am aware, no doubt has ever been expressed on this point, 
the evidence for it being so clear and its explanation on the 
theory of evolution so complete ; and I hardly think that Prof. 
Newton would now maintain that the affinities of the flightless 
birds of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Roderiquez implied the former 
union of these truly oceanic islands. Allied forms of ancestral 
; flying birds may have reached the islands without such union ; 
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